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For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
Regrets. 
Sunny sail, that nothing brought, 
That nothing bore away, 
That passed my isle, a moment’s thought, 
A gleam of fancy’s play. 


A flash upon the morning's glow, 
Bright vision or surmise, 

Forgotten when the mounting sun 
Attained the noonday skies ;— 


I seek thee o’er the darkening sea 
With ever-longing eye, 

For nothing now seems real to me 
Save thy swift passing by. 





Carl Loewe's Story of his Early Life.* 
{Continued from page 90.] 

All the other singers of the choir lived, as I 
did, in the house of Tiirk. It gave us the advan- 
tage of a familiarity at first hand with our master’s 
restless musical devotion. 

Our choir formed the basis of his musical 
activity. Tiirk brought out the church music 
and all the public concerts, of which he gave 
twelve in the winter, almost solely with the aid of 
this choir. For these performances and concerts 
severe rehearsals were required. But in Halle 
it was the custom, as in K6then, for us scholars 
to sing in the streets, before the doors of the 
wealthier inhabitants; nor could we fail to be on 
hand at marriages and funerals. Tiirk received 
the tenth part of our earnings. Halle had as 
yet no public art.institutions, and Tiirk’s concerts 
were all of art that there was offered for the 
city. 

In them the public had a chance to hear a large 
selection of musical pieces; and even to-day I 
cannot help admiring the geniality of the Direc- 
tor, who always knew how to bring forward 
something new and good; for how small, often, 
were the means that stood at hiscommand! Even 
the solo parts were in a great degree taken by 
scholars, though we were admirably supported 
by a certain Mile. Weimann and her brother, a 
bassist. 

We performed all the Mozart and the other 
Operas then modern, of which I will name only 
Naumann’s “Cora.” Tiirk gave the operas of 
Naumann with especial partiality, since the com- 
poser had been his teacher. The operas of Him- 
mel and of Reichardt also occupied us. Of 
oratorio composers, Handel, Haydn, Graun, 
Schuster and Winter were most kept in practice. 

Here too, as in Libejiin, we were accompanied 
by the orchestra of the Stadtmusikus ; but he had 
Other and better forces at his command than 
Wieprecht had. The Halle orchestra played 
Symphonies with tolerable precision. 

In the third of the subscription concerts, which 
T attended that first winter, and which was con- 
sidered as the symphony concert par excellence, 
the then young Beethoven was not overlooked. 

* Translated for Dwiant’s Journat or Musicfrom ‘De. Cart 


Lonwe’s Selbst-biographic. Fiir die Oeffentlichkeit bearbeteit 
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Tiirk had crossed out the droll (“schnackische”) 
introduction of the violins to the finale of the 
Symphony in C (No. 1), because he was afraid 
the public would laugh so loudly at it as to make 
the orchestra ashamed. 

In those Symphony concerts the pianoforte 
concertos of Mozart were played, with orchestral 
accompaniments, by a sister of Mlle. Weimann, 
the singer above mentioned.—Tiirk held an_ im- 
portant position as a composer, particularly for 
the church. His admirably elaborated chorals 
are worthy of especial mention. In the church 
concerts we sang, besides Sebastian Bach, Eman- 
nel Bach, Doles and Hiller, also twenty cantatas 
by our master. One of his Oratorios, of which 
the poem was by Ramler, “The Shepherds at the 
Manger in Bethlehem,” was for years performed 
on Christmas eve by Zelter in the Singacademie 
at Berlin. 

Tiirk had a remarkably fine ear, and a great 
gift and authority for conducting ; he conducted, 
though not without vehemence, with great cir- 
cumspection. The rehearsals were hurried 
through ; commonly one rehearsal had to suffice 
for each performance. Often enough it seemed 
more than rash to go before the public so imper- 
fectly prepared; but he who ventures, wins. 
Then, to be sure, director and performers had to 
gather up all their presence of mind, to have the 
performance go without mistakes and with the 
necessary fire. But this very process gave us a 
sure oversight and kept our souls fresh for our 
dear Musica, for in this way all sense of satiety 
was impossible. I have myself,in my own sphere 
of operations, frequently arranged more than one 
rehearsal for a performance; yet I never loved 
much studying and practising; for the perform- 
ers it lies like mildew on the blooming plant of a 
work of art; and the impression, the effect upon 
the hearers is essentially dependent on the fervor, 
the enthusiasm which this awakens in the soul of 
the performer. It often happened during the 
performance that Tiirk in his zeal struck with his 
baton into the chandelier that hung above him, 
so that its glass pendants fell down with a jingle; 
or that he helped out the chorus with his strong 
and clear bass in a way that made the pillars 
tremble. The public did not take it ill, for they 
were already accustomed to the singularities of 
the old master and knew that such passages were 
particularly difficult; they smiled and enjoyed 
what went well all the more gratefully. 


Tiirk had in his Market Church an excellent 
organ with three ranks of keys and some sixty 
stops, some of them beautiful, which in his time 
had been tried and approved by Sebastian Bach, 
and upon which Friedemann Bach, alike in his 
artistic greatness and in his wilful falling off, had 
played so long, now to the edification and now to 
the scandal of the congregation. As an organist 
my master was distinguished. His playing was 
as full of feeling as it was intellectual: in the 
church song he was always thoroughly penctrated 
by the character of the hymn, and never played 
without giving strict attention to the text, There- 





fore he was always in unity with the congrega- 
tion. He was beloved by them, and his playing 
was preferred to that of any other.* 

His labors as Professor too were not without 
success. His lectures on the history of music 
were gladly heard, especially because our choir 
performed the historically remarkable works, thus 
combining an artistic enjoyment with the scien- 
tific investigations. The hearers were put in a 
condition to judge from their owu knowledge and 
observation. The Professor's delivery was free, 
animated and genial. 

In piano playing he was useful to the scholars 
chiefly through his excellent system of fingering 
and his expressive rendering. But he could not 
persuade himself to exchange the soft old clavi- 
chord for the louder Forte-piano which first 
became known through Mozart. The scholar 
had to draw out the tone by an elastic touch, and 
flatter the gentle instrument, but not strike out 
the sounds, as is now alas! so frequently the way. 
The music of the Bachs, Mozart and Haydn, 
indeed, were well suited for this gentle style of 
playing.—Tiirk was excelled in piano playing by 
his amiable and unpretending daughter Nantchen. 

From the foregoing one may see what mani- 
fold nourishment my musical talent received in 
that house. Above all I went through with 
Tiirk a thorough elementary course in singing, in 
which he emphasized reading (or the sure hitting 
of the notes), enunciation and the formation of 
the voice as the main branches. And now at 
last, through this judicious training, my soprano 
voice began to develop an uncommon charm. I 
soon belonged to the best singers of the choir, 
and while Mlle. Weimann had the first parts, 
the second fell to me. One of my favorite réles 
was the Queen of the Night in Mozart’s “Magic 
Flute,” which in spite of its great difficulties I 
was able to sing well. 

I have never received any instruction in piano 
playing from Tiirk or from any other teacher ; 
Turk thought I could learn that alone. He lent 
me for study above all things Bach’s “Well-tem- 
pered Clavichord.” Of course after this I mas- 
tered all the more easily the more modern things 
for the piano, particularly those by Clementi, 
Haydn, Mozart and the young Beethoven. 

But while my musical culture was so well pro- 
vided for, it was questionable about my intellee- 
tual and scientific progress. Tiirk kept me at 
school just long enough to barely reach the fourth 
class of that time; he thought that I had got 
enough of learning, and that I might gradually 
leave it off entirely. When I reflect now on this 
advice, which he thought suited to a boy of four- 
teen, I can only excuse it by supposing Tiirk 
afraid that my physical powers would not hold 
out for the development of my really conspicuous 
musical talent along with the study of the sci- 
ences. 

My father, although he made no objection to 
my musical accomplishments, listened very un- 


*Compare his book on “The most important duties of an 
Organist,” 
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willingly to such advice, and sought to make it 
clear to me that I should achieve nothing clever 
in the world out of mere music; but that, if I 
would only follow theological studies, a good po- 
sition in the pulpit, honor and esteem awaited 
me; he knew well enough that I was by no means 
wanting in the capacity for science. He usually 
wound up his disquisitions with the words: “Thou 
knowest enough of music, but in the sciences 
thou art still a beginner; one must learn that 
which he cannot do, not that which he can.” I 
admitted that he was right and went with zeal 
to school, where I read Cornelius Nepos, Phedrus 
and Eutropius. 

But the distractions which the practice of 
music carried with it were too many, and my 
time would not always hold out. So I often fell 
short of my good resolutions. In fact, on the 
flowery ways of art I found praise, flattery, almost 
admiration ; at school on the contrary I had to 
toil to learn. Here the praises were only to be 
won by diligence and pains. 

I visited my father only in the few free Lours, 
which allowed me to make the long walk from 
Halle to Lébejiin. And so in this important 
epoch of my life there was really no one to inter- 
est himself in my poor youth. A friendly guide 
was what I needed. I was a wavering reed; 
was I to follow my father or Tiirk ? My musical 
talent had led me intothe most different social 
circles. In families whose life was penetrated by 
the breath of Christianity, they wished me well, 
they prized me. But gentle as the Muses are, 
our choir adorned also the social hours of quite 
another kind of company. To this day I must 
ask myself, how it was possible for me, so young, 
and so surrounded with temptation, to keep aloof 
trom all coarse sins. But our choir also had its 
service in the church, and the church was and 
remained the fountain, out of which the germs of 
piety and Christian purity of morals, which my 
brave father had implanted in my soul in earliest 
childhood, were continually watered and renewed 
in strength. 

And so the time arrived, when I was to be re- 
ceived into the Christian communion. Consisto- 
rialrath Dr. Wagnitz initiated me. This took 
place, according to the custom of that time, in the 
confirmation chamber at the same time with other 
boys. 

On the following Sunday, in Tiirk’s Market- 
Church, I partook for the first time of the holy 
supper.—The sister of Secretary Wiese, at whose 
table I was a free guest, had dressed me up for 
theconsecration. Through her kindness I could 
go neat and clean to the holy ceremony, and stand 
before the Consistorial-Rath. Even now I feel 
how he laid his revered hand on my head, to an- 
nounce to me the blessing of the Lord for the 
long life road that lay before me. 

Our winter concerts came too soon to an end. 
Weimar, then at its full height of bloom, was the 
cause of it. In the summer season the theatrical 
troop from there came into our city, and the 
public could hear the same operas, which had 
become well known favorites in our concerts, 
presented now dramatically and much better. 
The crowd therefore was immense, andthe Opera, 
represented by its best solo talent and the choicer 
portion of its own orchestra, earned in Halle 
alone enough to cover its expenses in Weimar 
through the winter. Frau von Heigendorf (nde 








tenor, and Strohmeier as basso, were indeed sing- 
ers such as the other capitals of Germany could 
not show. In tragedy there were the Wolffs 
(husband and wife), and also Haydn, Denis, 
Oebs, and others. The comic muse was repre- 
sented by Unzelmann and Lortzing (father of 
the composer). As the opera had brought no 
chorus with it to Halle, the thought occurred to 
the talented director, Eberhard Miiller (com- 
poser of the Caprices) to engage Tiirk’s choir for 
the opera evenings. This required the permis- 
sion of the greatest pedagogue whom the Orphan- 
House then possessed, and who, it may be well 
said, was one of the greatest in Germany, Chan- 
cellor Niemeyer. How easily he might have 
refused it! He was unprejudiced enough not 
to withhold his assent from what was for the good: 
of Art. 

Of course we were only to sing behind the 
scenes and without costume. For our céopera- 
tion we received, besides some money, leave to 
attend the play in the parterre. These fortunate 
circumstances gave me the opportunity of culti- 
vating my talent for music and my judgment for 
dramatic works, more than would ever have been 
possible to me otherwise. I must gratefully con- 
fess, that these representations had a beneficial 
influence upon my intellectual and moral devel- 
opment. With rapture and with shudders I be- 
held the first performances of Schiller’s “Rob- 
bers.” I clearly felt the moral and the high po- 
etic ground, on which this mighty youthful work 
of the great poet, as well as his own and Goethe’s 
later works, had grown up. If in the course of 
my artistic career I have been credited with a 
happy choice of texts for my own compositions, I 
surely owe this certainty of judgment to the 
impressions which those perfect presentations of 
the great master works had made upon me. I 
felt that my soul was purified by those impres- 
sions; they seem to have protected me through- 
out my after years, from all confusion and de- 
pravity of judgment. Thus through several 
summers I was, both in the theatre and the per- 
formance, by the side of the most excellent artists, 
whose personalities and whose whole effort were 
worthy of so great a school. And therefore, too, 
the most respectable inhabitants of our city es- 
teemed it an honor to receive these great imper- 
sonators, to whom they owed such high enjoyment, 
into their family circle. 

So passed in study and in toil, as well as in 
enjoyment, a considerable period of my youthful 
life. With simple wants and modest claims, I 
really had no cares. 

Our choir, to the joy of the whole city, stood 
in the most flourishing condition; Chancellor 
Niemeyer especially was proud of his singers, 
who all belonged to the Orphan House. He took 
delight in letting us be heard before any import- 
ant personage who chanced to visit Halle. 

One day he commanded us before the Crown 
Prince hotel. When we had sung to an end, he 
beckoned to me to follow him. We went up one 
flight of stairs and entered a saloon, in which we 
found a lady who came forward to me ina friendly 
manner and accosted me in French. Luckily the 
lady talked herself with too much animation, to 
cause me much embarrassment about having to 
reply toher. So much I could translate out of 
her extremely rapid speech: that she -had been 
pleased with my singing, and that she wished me 


Jagemann), Mme. Eberwein, Herr Moltke as | further success in my artistic career. I stood 








there reverently ; but now the Chancellor said’ 
to me in German: “Do not forget this hour, my 
son, but think of it, that you have stood before 
Madame de Staél.”—At the same time this 
lady pressed an eight-groschen piece into my 
hand.—To my shame I must confess, that the 
silver piece, which at that time was like a little 
treasure to me, made more impression on me than 
the famous giver.—I had not troubled myself 
about a kingdom overthrown, nor about Minister 
Necker and his daughter; and while Schiller a 
short time before had sighed under the sparkling 
conversation of this Madame de Staél, I, thanks 
to my youth, came off happily enough with a 
short speech and an eight-groschen piece. 
[To be Continued. ] 





The Beethoven Centenary Festival 
at Bonn. 


A correspondent of the London Daily News has 
given an interesting account of the Beethoven Festi- 
val at Bonn, which commenced on Sunday, Aug. 30, 
from which we extract the following notes : 


BEETHOVEN’S BIRTH-PLACE. 


Twenty-six years have now elapsed since the first 
great public recognition ef the immortal composer, 
who has largely added to the artistic renown of Ger- 
many—before pre-eminent in music by the production 
of such men as Bach, Handel, Haydn, and Mozart— 
and who has conferred a fame on Bonn of which the 
tranquil old Rhenish town is naturally proud. Born 
in this place on December 17th, }770,. Ludwig van: 
Beethoven passed the earlier portion only of his life 
here; and in November, 1792, removed permanently 
to Vienna, where he died, March 26, 1827. As his 
great artistic career, and nearly the whole of his 
grand productions were associated with the Austrian 
capitul—which, with the exception of a visit to Ber- 
lin and suburban excursions, he never quitted dur- 
ing the period just named—he waé so thoroughly 
identified therewith, that the claims of his birth-place 
became overlooked until that noble enthusiast, Franz 
Liszt, originated the project for the erection of a 
statue of the composer in the Miinster Platz of Bonn. 
For several years the great pianist pursued this pur- 
pose, which he brought to a successful termination at 
the inaugural Festival, conducted by himself, held 
here on the 10th, !1th and 32th of August, 1845; 
the closing day having been that of the unveiling of 
the fine bronze statue, the work of Herr Hahnel, of 
Dresden. 

A MEMORIAL FOR THE COMPOSER. 

Among preliminary efforts in this direction, may 
be mentioned the concert given at Drury-lane The- 
atre, on July 19th, 1837, at the instance of the citi- 
zens of Bonn, who addressed Lord Burghersh, by 
whom an appeal was made to the principal musical 
institutions of London—the Philharmonic Society, 
represented by Sir George Smart and Mr. Moscheles ; 
the Italian Opera (Her Majesty’s Theatre), by Mr. 
Mori and Sir M. (then Signor) Costa; the Ancient 
Concerts, by Mr. Knyvett and Mr. Cramer; and the 
Royal Academy of Music by Mr. Cipriani Potter 
and Mr. Charles Lucas. The only survivors of these 
are Sir M. Costa and Mr. Potter. The solo singers 
on the occasion referred to were Mdmes. Schroder 
Devrient, Bishop, and Knyvett, Misses Birch and 
Wyndham, Messrs. Braham, Bennett, Balfe, Seguin, 
and H. Phillips. Sir G. Smart, Mr. Moscheles, and 
Mr. Knyvett were the conductors, and the selection 
comprised the oratorio, the Mount of Olives, the cho- 
ral symphony, the pianoforte concerto in E flat (play- 
ed bv Mr. Moscheles), and Leonora’s great scena,and 
the finale from Fidelio. It was at this concert that 
the Mount of Olives was given for the first time entire 
in England. The profits, including donations, only 
amounted to about £100. Other concerts were given 
in various towns of Germany, among them having 
been one by Thalberg and de Beriot, at Bonn. Be- 
sides his personal exertions in promoting the erection 
of the statue, Liszt, at an early stage of the proceed- 
ings, gave ten thousand francs. 

THE BEETHOVEN FESTIVAL OF 1845. 


The Festival of 1845 was rendered memorable, 
apart from its great purpose, by the presence of many 
of the noblest and most eminent personages of the 
day. Associated with Liszt im the direction of the 


performances was Spohr; among the visitors from 
Paris was Hector Berlioz; from Berlin, Meyerbeer ; 
Moscheles was here; and other distinguished musi- 
cians of that day might be mentioned who were pres- 
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ent, and have since been removed by death—the 
‘greatest composer of the period, Mendelssohn, having 
been unaccountably absent. The occasion referred 
to also included the attendance of Royalty in the 
persons of her Majestv Queen Victoria and the late 
Prince Consort, the King and Queen of Prussia, &c. 

The programme of the performances in 1845  in- 
cluded most of the important pieces comprised in the 
selection for the festival, representing works, indeed, 
without which any such tribute to the composer 
would be incomplete—such as the Symphony in C 
‘minor, the Pianoforte Concerto in E flat (played by 
Liszt), the Mfissa Solennts, and the Choral Symphony 
—productions which mark important phases in the 
progress and development of Beethoven’s genius, 
and will ever rank among the grandest of his many 
sublime creations. 

FRANZ LISZT AND THE FEST-HALLE. 


The generous enthusiasm of Franz Liszt, often as 
‘it has been evidenced in various ways, was never more 
notably displayed than in reference to the erection. of 
a concert-room for the Festival of 1845. Buta few 
weeks before the time appointed it was found that 
there was no secular building in Bonn of sufficient 
capacity for performances on so large a scale and 
addressed to such numerous audiences. The hesita- 
tion at incurring a possible large money loss by the 
erection ef a hall for the purpose, was met by Liszt’s 
engagement to sustain the consequences in the event 
of the proceeds of the Festival not meeting the ex- 
penses. With this guaranty, and the ready profes- 
sional skill of the late Herr Zwirner, the architect of 
Cologne Cathedral, a Fest-Halle was reared in an 
‘incredibly short space of time; but as this building 
was entirely of wood, and its proximity to the Library 
endangered the safety of the latter in case of fire, the 
hall was pulled down, and a permanent structure 
was erected (in the Vierecksplatz), for the Centenary 
Beethoven Festival, which would have been duly held 
last autumn but for the war. This new building is ob- 
long in shape, nearly twice the length of its width— 
about 135 feet by 70. It has galleries on each side 
and at one end ; the opposite end being appropriated 
to a new organ, built by Herr Adolph Ibach, of Bonn. 
Amateurs of the instrument may like to know that 
it has two manual claviers, and contains in all 25 
stops ; six of which belong to the pedals, three being 
what are classed as 16 feet stops. Having touched it 
for a short time, I can speak favorably. of its qualities 
of tone. This, however, is but an incidental feature 
in the arrangements--the organ being designed merely 
for the support of the choral voices. The hall is 
calculated to seat comfortably about 1,600 persons, 
and the facilities for complete ventilation are unusu- 
‘ally great. 

THE PERFORMERS AT THE PRESENT FESTIVAL. 


The solo vocalists engaged are Frauen Otto Al- 
vensleben {sopruno, from Dresden), and Amalie 
Jvachim (alto, of Berlin), Fraulein Franziska (alto, 
of Bonn), Herren Vogel (tenor, of Munich), and 
Schultze (bass, of Hamburg). The solo instrumen- 
talists will be Herr Joachim, from Berlin (violin), 
and Mr. Charles Hallé, of London (pianoforte)— 
oth well known to English readers. Herr Franz 
‘Weber, organist of Cologne Cathedral, presides at 
the organ. The principal director and conductor is 
Herr Capellmeister Dr. Ferdinand Hiller, of Cologne, 
with whom is associated Herr von Wasielewski, of 
Bonn. The orchestra, consisting of 111 performers, 
including the organist, comprises 36 violins, 14 violas, 
as many violoncellos, and 12 double basses. The 
flutes, oboes, and clarinets are doubled ; there are 3 
bassoons, as many trumpets and trombones, 6 horns, 
1 contrafagotto {double bassoon), and the usual in- 
‘struments of percussion. The chorus comprises 373 
Voices, thus classified :—106 sopranos, 92 altos, 79 
tenors, and 96 basses. Unlike the Festival of 1845, 
when a portion of the performances took place in the 
Cathedral, the present celebration is held entirely in 
the Fest-Halle already described. The monument is 
twenty-five feet high ; the statue itself being ten feet, 
and the pedestal fifteen feet. Beethoven is represent- 
ed with an upward look in the moment of creative 
thought, the right hand lifted as if to note down his 
imaginings on the tablet held in his left hand. The 
front relief represents imagination, with flowing robe, 
seated on a Sphinx. The opposite side shows a fe- 
male figure supposed to represent Instrumental 
Masic, the four genii who surround her being typical 
ot the four movements into which the orchestral 
symphony is usually divided. The first holds a 
sword, the second a serpent and a torch reversed, the 
third a thyrsus and castanets, and the fourth a trian- 
gle. The other reliefs represent each a female figure, 
one playing the organ as symbolical of Church 
music ; the other, with two masks, being representa- 
tive of dramatic music. The present surroundings 
of the statae—hooths for the sale of gingerbread, 
toys, clothes, and the pastime of tir-au pistolet ( Schies- 











sen Hallen)—are but the remains of a popular annual 
fair, and will have disappeared before the commence- 
ment of the Festival. 


THE HOUSE WHERE BEETHOVEN WAS BORN. 


Much misconception has prevailed as to the house 
in which Beethoven was born, No. 934 in the Rhein 
Gasse having long been erroneously stated to have 
been the dwelling in which the event took place; 
whereas it was only occupied by the family some 
years afterwards. The exact spot isa small garret 
at the top of the house, No. 515, in the Bonn Gasse, 
close to the market. The shop is occupied by a ven- 
dor of ready-made clothes, who attended me up stairs 
and duly received the stipulated fee of fifteen silber 
groschen. On the house front a tablet has been placed 
with this inscription :—‘In diesem Hause wurde Lud- 
wig van Beethoven geboren am 17ten Dezember, 
1780.” 

FIRST DAY OF THE FESTIVAL (SUNDAY.) 

In the selection of the works for performance at 
the Festival, order of date has not been observed. 
Thus the most imposing and appropriate effect pos- 
sible was obtained for the opening by the choice of 
the grandest piece of Church music in existence— 
the Missa Selemnie—the cherished and highly elaho- 
rated production of Beethoven’s later period. The 
present celebration partakes largely of the character 
of a solemn recognition of a composer, whose works 
are without parallel for their reflection and sugges- 
tion of all that is purest and most sublime within the 
range of musical thought ; and, the inauguration hav- 
ing occurred on a Sanday, the Mass gave an appro- 
priate tone of religious feeling to the commencement 
of the Festival, while its close on Tuesday evening, 
with the ninth symphony (Wednesday’s matinée of 
chamber music may * considered as a supplemental 
performance), will confer an effect of unity on the 
whole, as both belong to the closing period of Bee- 
thoven’s career, and exhibit his genius and power in 
their highest development, the works given interme- 
diately illustrating other phascs thereof. 

The performance of the Mass displayed the good 

ualities of orchestra, chorus, and solo singers, in 
the execution of the most difficult and trying music 
ever written for instruments and voices. The band 
is well porportioned and balanced in numbers and 
effect. The tone, of both wind and string, is reso- 
nant, without ever being harsh ; ample support to 
harmonic combinations being afforded by the twelve 
double basses, all instruments with four strings, ac- 
cording to the German custom, whereby a deeper 
range of compass is obtained than in English orches- 
tras. The careful and elaborate rehearsals that have 
been held, some directed by Dr. Hiller and others by 
Herr Wasielewski, have resulted in an excellent rea- 
lization of the most delicate gradations of sound, 
from the extremest pianissimo to the grandest fortis- 
simo, while the rich and elaborate details of the in- 
strumentation, so often obscured, were brought out 
with due prominence. Similarity of bowing, too, 
gave to the violin passages a unity of effect that is 
rarely obtained from many executants. 

The chorus, consisting of amateurs who give their 
services from enthusiasm in the cause which brings 
them together, is characterized by a purity and sym- 
pathetic quality of tone, and a general refinement, 
such as were long exclusively associated with Ger- 
man chorus-singing. Of late years the chorus of Mr. 
Henry Leslie and Mr. Joseph Barnby have proved 
that London can successfully emulate these merits ; 
aud have, moreover, manifested that it is chiefly from 
the amateur class that such results can be best ob- 
tained. ; 

The solo soprano, Madame Otto Alvsleben, is a 
dramatic singer of much celebrity from the Dresden 
Opera ; the principal contralto, Madame Joachim, 
wife of the great violinist, is well known to London 
audiences by her refined singing there in past sea- 
sons ; Herr Vogl has acquired a prominent position 
as a tenor singer at the Munich Opera, especially in 
the works of Richard Wagner; and Herr Schulze, 
the hass, comes with good report from Hamburg. 

The enormeus difficulties of the Mass—especially 
in the vocal portion, choral and solo—were surmount- 
ed with rare success. The frequent strain on the 
extreme high notes of the sopranos (A and B above 
the lines), and the intricacy of many of the passages 
—especially in the “Et vitam’’—were encountered by 
the choristers with every sign of thorough and care- 
ful preparation, in addition to a genuine perception 


of the importance of their mission in the interpreta- | 


tion of such music. Similar praise is due to the solo 
singers, whose task was of course more arduous, as 
involving separate individaal responsibiliiv. The 
steadiness with which the members of the sole quar- 
tet (already named) gave the numerous important 
passages assigned to them (the “Pleni sunt,” among 
many others) is worthy of all praise. Each portion 
of the Mass produced a profound impression, which 





was manifested by enthusiastic applause, 
after the opening “Kyrie” and the “Benedictus ;” a 
large portion of the demonstration in the latter in- 
stance having been in recognition of Herr Strauss’s 
excellent performance of the exquisite violin obbli- 
gato, which pours a continuous stream of lovely mel- 
ody throughout the movement. 

The execution of the Fifth Symphony (which, 
like the Mass, was conducted by Dr. Hiller), was 
admirable in every respect. Delicacy without affec- 
tation, power without effort, alternate subordination 
and prominence in the different divisions of the er- 
chestar, according to the temporary comparative im- 
portance of each, and a clear and distinct enuncia- 
tion of the smallest details—such were the technical 
merits of the performance; in addition to which 
must be recognized a certain traditional spirit and 
sentiment which rendered it agreeably evident that 
one was listening to grand German music worthily 
performed by Germans in their native land. In his 
direction of the Mass and the Symphony, Dr. Hiller 
took the tempo of most of the movements somewhat 
slower than is usually the case in English perform- 
ances, to the great advantage of the effect. The 
English tendency to haste in all the transactions of 
life has had its effect even on musical performances ; 
and it is a common thing in London concerts to hear 
an Adagio turned into an Andante, and an Allegro 
into a Presto, with other such changes as are attended 
with disadvantage to the effect. Here, fortunately, 
this kind of fever does not prevail, and its absence is 
a welcome feature in other respects besides that now 
specially referred to. 

The success of the inaugural performance has been 
complete. Magnificent weather prevails, and the 
town is crowded with visitors. All the tickets for 
each of the three evening performances were sold 
many days before the commencement of the Festival, 
and several hundreds more could have been disposed 
of had the hall been larger. 


SECOND DAY (MONDAY.) 


The second concert, last night, fully maintained 
the interest of the occasion, and was attended with as 
great success as that obtained by the opening perfor- 
mances. The grandest of all dramatic preludes, the 
third of the four overtures which Beethoven wrote for 
his one opera Fidelio, formed an impressive and fit- 
ting introduction to the remainder of the programme. 
The overture was followed by the beautiful march 
and chorus from the music to Kotzebue’s Ruins of 
Athens, “Schmiickt die Altare”’ {‘“‘Twine ye gar- 
lands,” in the English version.) 

The next piece in the programme was the concerto 
for violin—the one work of the kind produced by 
Beethoven. How magnificently Herr Joachim plays 
this great work, with what facility he surmounts its 
mechanical difficulties, and how admirably he inter- 
prets the distinctive character of each movement, 
neither English nor German readers require now to 
be told, his many performances of the concerto (in- 
cluding his own effective cadenzas) having rendered 
it familiar to all frequenters of concerts in both coun- 
tries. At the conclusion of the concerto a perfect 
storm of applause burst forth from all parts of the 
hall; and an impromptu flourish of drums and 
trumpets from the orchestra greeted the great violinist 
on his return to the platform in acknowledgement of 
his reception. Another performance familiar to Lon- 
doners, although not so here, was Mr. Charles Hallé’s 
execution of the pianoforte part of the Choral Fanta- 
sia. This composition (written in 1808) may have 
had some influence in suggesting to Beethoven the 
similar proceeding, adopted in his long subsequent 
Ninth Symphony, of supplementing an instrumental 
piece by a movement for chorus and solo voices. 
Some slight analogy, too, may be found between 
certain vocal phrases in the later and grander work, 
and passages in that which preceded it. Notwith- 
standing the well-known careful execution of Mr. 
Halk, and the co-operation of the excellent band 
and chorus assembled, the fantasia scarcely produced 
the effect which usually attends its performance. The 
pianist had the advantage of playing on one of 
Messrs. Broadwood’s magnificent “eoneert grand” 
pianos, sent over from the manufactory in London 
specially for the occasion. The solo vocal passages 
in the fantasia were assigned to Madame Otto Alvs- 
leben, Mdlles. Buschgens and Schreck, and Herren 
Vogl, Schneider, and Schulze. 

The concert closed with the finest performance wa 
have ever yet heard of the “Eroica” symphony. The 
performance of this grand work was of special ex- 
cellence ; it was indeed the realization of the highest 
ideal that could be formed of its capabilities, and pro- 
duced a display of enthusiasm at the end of each 
movement, and especially at the close of the whole, 
such as was justly dne to the occasion. The heroic 
grandeur of the first Allegro; the deep solemnity and 
devotional sublimity of the funeral march ; the won- 
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drous life and vigor of the Scherzo ; and the mingled 
beauty and science of the finale, with its almost iden- 
tical treatment of the same subject, as in the varia- 
tions for pianoforte, op. 35—all were given with a 
ifection that can only be attained by such a com- 
ination of executive skill, sentiment and enthusiasm, 
and deliberate and carefal preparation, as has reigned 
in the arrangements for this great Festival. Again, 
in the “Eroica” symphony were apparent a nicely 
adjusted balance of power between the different divis- 
ions of the orchestra, and an alternation of promi- 
nence and abnegation, which gave clearness to the 
minutest details, and brought out delicate tints and 
shades of the great picture that are too often obscured. 
The symphony, the fantasia, and the overture were 
conducted by Dr. Hiller, who again evidenced his 
skill and power of control in the direction of an or- 
chestra, and his admirable perception of the true 
spirit and tempo of the compositions. The other 
pieces in the programme were ably directed by Herr 
Wasielewski. 


THIRD DAY. 


The third concert, althoufh offering some few 
points in performance that fell short of perfection, 
was remarkable for the splendor of its chief and cul- 
minating portion. The selection commenced with 
the overture to Coriolan. 

It was followed by an “Elegiac Song” for four solo 
voices, “Sanft wie du lebtest, hast du vollendet’’ 
(“Gently as thou hast lived, so hast thou ended”)— 
composed by Beethoven in 1814 in memory of the 
wife of his friend Pasqualati. This was worthily 
sung by Mesdames Otto-Alvsleben and Joachim, and 
Herren Vogl and Schulze. 

The noblest of all pianoforte Concertos, even 
among the five by Beethoven—that in E flat, now as 
universally entitled the “Emperor,” as Mozart’s great 
symphony is styled “Jupiter’—was executed by 
Mr. Charles Hallé with the same careful manipula- 
tion as in innumerable performances in England, and 
the pianist was greeted with loud applause at its 
close. Here, as elsewhere, it was very noticeable that 
the audience reserved such manifestations for the end 
of each movement—never, even in the case of their 
great favorite, Herr Joachim, interrupting the pro- 
gress of the composition by recognizing the merit 
and skill of the solo player the moment that he ceased, 
and the orchestral tutti began. Their invariable and 
utter silence too while the music was proceeding, was 
a feature at these concerts which might be imitated 
with great advantage elsewhere. 

The fine scena, ‘‘Ah, Perfido,” was declaimed with 
great effect by Madame Joachim. This beautiful 
piece involved a retrograde movement in date, hav- 
ing been composed in 1796, when Beethoven was still 
under the influence of Mozart, as several phrases tes- 
tify. At the close of her performance, Madame Jo- 
achim was greeted with a perfect ovation and _ rcite- 
rated showers of bouquets. With the noble overture 
which—with incidental music—Beethoven composed 
for Goethe’s drama Egmont, the miscellaneous por- 
tion of Tuesday’s concert terminated ; and the real 
climax of the Festival was attained by the grandest 
and most finished performance I have ever heard of 
the magnum opus of symphonic art; the Ninth Sym- 
phony, with the finale including a setting of Schiller's 
“Ode to Joy.” Many times have I been present 
when this work has been given in England with va- 
rious degrees of efficiency, and directed by conduc- 
tors—some removed by death, as Berlioz, Lindpaint- 
ner, Moscheles, &c.—of more or less eminence—but 
such a realization of its sublimity aud beauty as that 
attained here on Tuesday evening was beyond what 
I had ever hoped to hear. It has long been the prac- 
tice with a limited, and now decreasing, number of 
critics, to point out not only the defects (!) of this 
gigantic symphony, but also the (alleged) impossi- 
bility of any satisfactory execution of its admitted 
difficulties. Of the work itself it is unnecessary now 
to repeat opinions and admiration that have been fre- 
queatly expressed in this paper. Completed in 1823, 
the year after the Missa Solemnis, the Mass and the 
Symphony both belong to the period of the highest 
development of Beethoven’s genius and powers ; and 
the commencement of the Festival with the former, 
and its (virtual) termination with the latter, gave, as 
previously said, impressiveness and unity to the cele- 
bration. The vast grandeur and sublimity of both 
_ works remove them beyond the pale of criticism— 
*" they are to be received with reverent admiration, not 
analyzed in a spirit of technical realism. In his di- 
rection of the symphony, Dr. Hiller evinced a true 
appreciation of its high idealism, as also of the tempo 
of each movement. The first Allegro was taken 
somewhat slower than is the custom in England, 
greatly to the advantage of distinctness in perform- 
ance, as particularly evidenced in the several rapid 
scale passages for violins. This movement produced 
a profound impression, especially at that wondrous 





point where the basses reiterate a chromatic phrase 
that has all the mysterious sublimity of the ocefin 
groaning under the influence of a coming storm. The 
marvellous vigor of the Scherzo, with the contrasted 
heavenly calm of tis Trio, found also admirable inter- 
retation, as did the exquisite Adagio, with its pro- 
onged stream of lovely melody, enhanced by the 
most delicate tracery and fanciful embroidery. All 
these portions of the symphony were splendidly given, 
but the triumph was in the finale, including the Ode 
of Schiller. Here, indeed, 
The force of energy is found, 
And the sense rises on the wings of sound. 
Never have I heard the recitative passages for the 
basses given with such fusion of tone and clearness of 
bowing as on this occasion. It was more like the 
effect of one gigantic instrament than that usually 
obtained by the co-operation of many; and this was 
likewise the case in the unison passages for the same 
instruments, in which the leading theme of the finale 
is first announced. In both instances the rich qual- 
ity of the German four-stringed double-basses and 
the merits of the players were especially evidenced. 
The enormous difficulties of the vocal solo passages 
and the choral writing were surmounted with a suc- 
cess that only high training, long preparation, and 
earnest enthusiasm can attain. The four solo sing- 
ers—Madames Otto-Alvsleben and Joachim, and 
Herren Vogl and Schulze—gave the trying inciden- 
tal passages with an unflagging energy and hearty 
good will that deserve special recognition ; while the 
choristers distinguished themselves even more than 
in the performance of the equally difficult Missa So- 
lemnis on the opening evening. The enormous strain 
on the extreme high notes of the soprano register ; 
the frequent long-sustained A above the lines, and the 
recurrence of essential and unavoidable B’s, were met 
with unfailing readiness and unfaltering intonation, 
while in several difficult points of ‘‘attack”’ the decis- 
ion and certainty of the choristers were most admira- 
ble. A special instance of this was afforded at the 
commencement of the “Allegro energico,” in six- 
four time, where the altos lead at the words “Seid 
umschlungen,” followed immediately by the sopra- 
nos, “Freude, schéner Gotterfunken.” Apart from 
the excellence of the whole performance, the sym- 
phony had the advantage of the cde having been sung 
to the original German words, any adaptation of 
which must, as in all similar cases, be attended with 
more or less injury to the rhythm of the music and 
the spirit of the whole, The conclusion of the sym- 
phony called forth one of the most enthusiastic de- 
monstrations I have ever seen displayed by a concert 
audience. Calls for Dr. Hiller brought the excellent 
Capellmeister forward amid a shower of bouquets 
and a complimentary flourish of drums and trumpets 
from the orchestra. The worthy conductor spoke a 
few words in acknowledgement, and attributed much 
of the success of the performances to the earnest 
co-operation of the artist with whom he had been 
associated. Besides the symphony, Dr. Hiller con- 
ducted the overture to Coriolan, the elegiac song, and 
the scena ; the other pieces having been directed by 
Herr Wasielewski. 
PUBLIC RECEPTION OF VISITORS. 


A very pleasant feature of the Festival arrange- 
ments has been the throwing open to visitors the 
reading-room, club, and Assembly-rooms of Bonn. 
Here, after each evening’s concert, many of the most 
notable people attending the Festival were to be 
found. On Tuesday night special ovations were there 
rendered to Dr. Hiller and Sir W. Sterndale Ben- 
nett. Healths were proposed and acknowledged, 
among other toasts given having been the ‘English 
Press,” responded to in German by Mr. +W. B. 
Kingston. 

THE CHAMBER CONCERT. 

The supplemental proceedings of Wednesday form- 
ed an agreeable close to the Festival celebration. A 
Matinée, which commenced in the Fest-Halle soon 
after eleven, comprised performances of the following 
selection from Beethoven’s chamber music :—Quartet 
in F minor, Op. 95, Cantata, “Adelaide,’ Op. 46; 
Sonata for Piano and Violoncello, Op. 69; Lieder, 
“‘Wonne der Wehmuth,” and “Kenast du das Land ;” 
Quartet in C, No. 3, Op. 59. 

The quartets were finely played—the first violin by 
Herr Joachim and the viola by Herr Straus, who 
have often been heard in similar association at the 
Monday Popular Concerts—the second violin by 
Herr von K6nigsléw, and the violoncello by Herr F. 
Griitzmacher. Herr Vogl gave the cantata with true 
German sentiment and earnestness, and the Lieder 
were sung with great expression by Madame Joachim. 
In the sonata Dr. Hiller proved himself to be still 
one of the best interpreters of classical pianoforte 
music. In touch, tone and style, his performance 
was alike admirable, and it found worthy co-opera- 
tion in Herr Griitzmacher. Dr. Hiller also accom- 





panied the vocal music. The pianoforte was the 

same as at the concerts of Monday and Tuesday—a 

Broadwood ‘‘grand,” sent especially from London. 
A RHINE EXCURSION. 

The Matinte was followed by a steamboat excur- 
sion on the Rhine. The starting from the Rhein- 
Thor was preceded and accompanied by reiterated 
firing of cannon ; the balconies and gardens of hotels 
and villas on each bank of the river were filled with 
spectators, waving flags, scarfs, and handkerchiefs ; 
even the boys bathing took special ‘‘headers” in the 
contagion of the general elation. Many went down 
very deep—I trust they all came up again safely, but 
cannot speak to the fact, as at the moment of their 
disappearance an excellent banquet was served in the 
saloon of the steamer Humboldt, as we ploughed our 
watery way to Rolandseck. In the course of the 
dinner various set toasts were proposed by Herr 
Kaufmann (Burgomaster of Bonn), Professor Heim- 
soeth, Herr Roland, Dr. Breuning, and Herr Sebes ; 
and speeches were made (also in German) by Dr. 
Hiller, Herr Gade, Herr Joachim, and Herr Wasie- 
lewiski. The Burgomaster having suggested that 
Mr. C. L. Gruneisen should propose a toast in 
French, that gentleman made some very appropriate 
remarks, choosing his native English as the medium, 
because of the large and early interest taken in the 
music of Beethoven by England ; the speaker claim- 
ing a double interest in the eelebration from his Ger- 
man descent and British birth. 

COMPLIMENT TO MME. SCHUMANN. 


On arrival at Rolandseck, at the suggestion of Dr. 
Gehring, a telegram was despatched to Madame Clara 
Schumann, at Baden-Baden, conveying the hearty 
salutations of the committee and the guests to one 
who, with her late husband, Robert Schumann, has 
contributed so largely to the recognition of Beetho- 
ven’s greatness. 

POPULAR DEMONSTRATION. 

At Rolandseck the company divided into groups, 
mostly occupied with conversation, tea, coffee, or 
other refreshments, in the gardens by the river-side. 
My return was made on board the Schiller ; the home 
voyage having been accompanied by renewed signs 
of rejoicing on each side of the Rhine. Houses were 
profusely illuminated; different colored fires cast 
their various hues on the water in contrast to the pale 
light of the moon. Rockets and other fireworks shot 
up into the air, and the arrival in Bonn, and the pro- 
gress to the Miinster-Platz, showed the town in a 
state of general illumination, and a universal condi- 
tion of rational rejoicing, that had none of the coarse 
and vnigar features usnal on like occasions in some 
other lands that might be mentioned. The weather 
had cleared up, after a smart shower, just before the 
commencement of the matinée, and the day altogeth- 
er was one of such high enjoyment and delightful 
surroundings as to stamp it with the brightest colors 
in the memory of a life. Referring to the procession 
to the Munster Piatz, Professor Oakeley says :— 
“Those musicians and amateurs who had energy left 
to accompany this expedition, and were not deterred 
by the presence of rather a large crowd, were re- 
warded by hearing—as a faint reflex of the festival 
music—if not exactly a moonlight sonata, at all 
events a serenade au clair de /a lune. The last strains 
heard at this nocturnal ramble were those of ‘Die 
Wacht am Rhein,’ which was performed to a motley 
audience under the shadow of the three-spired min- 
ster of S. Helena, and hard by the bronze statue of 
the great composer, who, with his pen in hand, seem- 
ed to look down with somewhat offended majesty on 
the disturbers at that time of night of his profound 
meditations : to whom, however, a more glorious 
monument ere perennius had been raised that week 
by the splendid performances in the hall in the Vier- 
ecksplatz which bears his name, with which perfor- 
mances his compatriots of the Rhineland, in the pres- 
ence of his ardent disciples from all parts of musical 
Europe, had commemorated the centenary of his 
birth.” 

THE VISITORS TO THE FESTIVAL. . 

The Festival, continues the writer in the Daily 
News, has succeeded beyoud expectation or hope. 
Many visitors have been attracted from various quar- 
ters. The London press has been well represented, 
and newspapers from many other parts of the world, 
including America, have sent representatives. Be- 
sides the eminent musicians already mentioned as 
having been invited (nearly all of whom were pres- 
ent), many well known in association with London 
music were to be seen at the concerts—among others, 
Mr. J. Barnby, Signor Bevignani; M. Gevaert, M. 
Vieuxtemps, M. Jules de Glimes, and M. Kufferath 
(all four from Brussels), Mr. George Grove, of the 
Crystal Palace, Signor Li Calsi, Dr. Oakeley (pro- 
fessor of music at the University of Edinburgh), Mr. 
W. Ganz; Signor Randegger, the Hon. Colonel 
Lake, &c. 
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THE CONDUCTOR. 

I have scarcely laid sufficient stress on the impor- 
tant influence exercised by Dr. Ferdinand Hiller on 
the efficiency of the performances. The calm power, 
earnest enthusiasm,and consummate skill of this great 
and accomplished musician were such as belong only 
to artists of the highest order. The grand old mas- 
ter has his due position in Germany, as was frequently 
proved by various ovations paid to him. 





For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


A Biographical Sketch of Carl Reinecke. 


Cart REINECKE was born in Altona, on the 23rd 
of June, 1824. His father, who was an excellent 
musician, determined to rear his son in the same pro- 
fession; and so the little Carl received his first 
lessons in music, when only five years of age. His 
progress was astonishing. Composition, the violin 
and the piano were studied with great enthusiasm 
for one so young, and with such surprising suc- 
cess, that at the early age of seven years he composed 
a number of little pieces, which were played with 
delight in the home circle. At eleven years of age 
he gave a very successful concert in his native city, 
in which he made his debut as a piano player with 
marked promise. After a short time he went to Leip- 
zig, where he pursued his studies with great assi- 
duity, his only teacher being his father. 

Musical circles, such as only Leipzig. could at 
that time boast of, were frequented by Reinecke, who 
always proved a valuable acquisition. The privilege 
of hearing so much good music was very beneficial 
to the young student, who, with his great natural 
endowments, needed but a congenial musical influ- 
ence to develope his talents. When this was 
supplied he seemed to grasp intuitively all the 
mysteries of his art, and with indomitable persever 
ance surmount the most trying difficulties. Thus, 
with great natural gifts and the ‘“ genius of work,” 
was the student being rapidly merged into the accom- 
plished artist. In the early part of the year 1843 
Reinecke undertook a ‘“‘ Kunstreise’’ to Copenhagen, 
stopping on the way to give concerts in Kiel, 
Liibeck, and Eutin, being everywhere greeted with 
enthusiasm. He was recognized asa pianist of great 
ability. In many places he created a furore by his 
finished performances. In Kiel he had the good for- 
tune to play in the same concert with the celebrated 
violinist, Ernst, who was greatly pleased with the 
promising young musician; he took a lively interest 
in the welfare of Reinecke, providing him with letters 
of introduction to the most influential people in 
- Copenhagen, and was in many ways a very valuable 
friend to the young artist. Reinecke’s autograph 
album has a very pleasing and happy tribute of 
Ernst’s affection for him. In Copenhagen he met 
with brilliant success. The praises of the young 
virtuoso’s attainments soon reached the court of that 
art-loving king, Christian VIII, before whom he was 
summoned to play. At court Reinecke was received 
with especial favor, his performances eliciting the 
highest commendations of his noble and refined 
audience. The king was so much pleased that he 
rewarded the artist with a pension. 


Still greater triumphs were in store for Reinecke in 
Copenhagen, who returned there a few years later, 
and added new lustre to his rapidly growing fame. 
From Copenhagen he concertized through Sweden 
and Norway, finally ending at Stockholm. In 
October, 1843, he returnedfto Leipzig, and for three 
years devoted himself to his studies with the greatest 
diligence. Although nominally a student, he was 
frequently invited to play in the “ Gewandhaus” 
concerts, acquitting himself with honor at every 
performance. It was a very pleasant incident that 
brought Joachim, the great violinist, and Reinecke, 
together. These young musicians, maturing so fast 
into ripe artists, had the pleasure of making their 
debut in the “ Gewandhaus” concerts on the same 
evening. Leipzig was then in the zenith of its glory, 





and Reinecke had the inestimable privilege of 
mingling freely with Mendelssohn and Schumann: 
both of whom spoke of the talented young artist in 
the highest terms of praise, predicting great things 
for him. Mendelssohn and Schumann both recog- 
nized in Reinecke a rich and rapidly developing 
talent; they gave him their advice on many 
occasions, and he was received by them with the 
“right hand of fellowship” as a brother artist. If we 
examine impartially the life of Carl Reinecke ; if we 
consider his great native talent, cultivated by the 
most laborious study, dedicated at the early age of 
eleven years to the advancement, and still grander 
development of music; if we review the productions 
of his fertile brain, and rich imagination, embracing 
the whole field of musical literature from Symphony 
to asimple German ballad, we can but think that 
his name deserves to be as it were a “ house- 
hold word” in musical circles. Nor is it alone 
his genius as a composer, his talent as a pianist, 
his power as a conductor, that makes him so 
beloved by those who have had the good fortune to 
be numbered among his pupils and friends. It is 
equally his gentle, kind, endearing manners, 
courteous and affable to all. The reputation of the 
artist is not greater than that of the gentleman. 
Look at him as he stands at the head of the 
Gewandhaus orchestra during a rehearsal; when a 
mistake is made, his courteous request: “If you 
please, gentlemen, we will try that passage once 
more ” :—then either by voice or at the piano he 
explains how it is to be rendered. At his left stands 
the fiery David, whose method of explanation is 
somewhat different ; rushing at a poor fellow who 
has made a mistake, with violin in one hand, bew in 
the other, he shakes them over the head of the 
frightened musician, until his “ wrath is appeased,” 
then pointing out the right way. Such outbreaks are 
of frequent occurrence. Meanwhile the affability of 
Reinecke is not disturbed, but he waits patiently 
until all is quiet, then calmly commences once more. 
In this way peace and harmony are maintained. 

Probably two men never lived who had the interes, 
of their orchestra more at heart than Reinecke and 
David; yet how different the manifestation ! 
Undoubtedly two-thirds of the success and pecfection 
of this celebrated orchestra are due to David, who 
has been ‘“Concertmeister ” for upwards of forty years. 
The string department is wholly under his charge, 
and they play with wonderful precision and fire. 

The interval from 1843 to 1846, spent by Reinecke 
in Leipzig, was of the most happy description; the 
various musical ‘‘Abendunterhaltungen” held at the 
Conservatory and at the houses of the many lovers of 
music, together with the Gewandhaus, Quartet and 
miscellaneous concerts, created a musical atmosphere 
which the rapidly developing young artist drank in 
with pleasure and with profit. At this period 
Reinecke entered into a contract with the celebrated 
Leipzig music firms—Breitkopf and Hirtel, Kistner, 
and Hofmeister,—for the publishing of many of his 
compositions. These firms still hold‘a number of 
choice manuscripts ot Reinecke’s which have never 
been given to the public; probably at some future day 
these works will be added to the musical repertoire of 
the world, so much enriched already by his genius. 

At the beginniug of the year 1846, another concert 
tour was undertaken. Reinecke’s companion was 
the violinist Wasielewski, who later in life wrote 
a fine Biography of Robert Schumann. The cities 
of Danzig, Konigsberg and Riga were visited 
with great success. At Riga Reinecke received an 
invitation from the King of Denmark to visit Copen- 
hagen, where he was appointed court-pianist. 
Chamber music was but little known in the Danish 
capital at that time, and many series of delightful 


chamber concerts were given with great success. 
These classical soirées were patronized by the dite 
in taste and culture of the city, who in every way 
manifested their keen appreciation of Reinecke as an 





artist of the first rank. Although a young man, his 
position in the Art circles of Copenhagen was one of 
great preeminence. Two years were spent with 
honor and profit in this interesting old city. 

At the beginning of the Schleswig-Holstein trouble 
in 1848, Reinecke went again to Leipzig, where he 
received a hearty welcome from his old friends and 
admirers. Liopzig seemed more like home to him 
than any other city; a greater portion of his life ha® 
thus far been spent there—some of the happiest 
periods, and some of the saddest, in his life. He was 
repeatedly invited to play in the Gewandhaus, also in 
all of the subscription concerts of the neighboring 
cities. 

In 1849, Reinecke selected Bremen for his resi- 
dence. Here, as at Copenhagen, he found a great 
field for his talents: chamber music being entirely 
unknown. Mauy fine concerts were given, and 
attended with great success. At first they were 
experiments ; but with the rich conceptions, and 
superb execution of Reinecke, they triumphed 
brilliantly. In one of these concerts Franz Liszt 
assisted, and in another Jenny Lind. Both of these 
world-renowned artists took a great interest in 
Reinecke, who possesses several very pleasant 
souvenirs of their esteem and friendship. For two 
years he led a busy life in Bremen. Aside from his 
labors in that city, many excursions were made to 
the neighboring cities, concerts given and directed. 
His whole time was devoted to the art he loved; and 
with untiring energy he worked for its advancement. 
Still greater honors were in store for him. Experi- 
ence was gradually ripening him into a thorough 
and refined musician. His fame was extending ; 
already it had spread throughout all Germany. In 
every concert where he played, he was received with 
enthusiasm ; while his compositions were acknow- 
ledged as works of rare beauty and originality. 
Reinecke imitates no model, but draws from his own 
rich resources. No spirit of the “ vagrant poetic ” 
inspires him either in his compositions or perform- 
ances ; the beautiful ideas are clearly and exquisitely 
developed in the one, while in the other, a finished 
technique and most beautiful touch combine to give 
his conceptions at the piano a rare elegance and 
charm. Not a “ moody” pianist,—who can at one 
time electrify his audience, and at another time make 
them shudder at his indifferent performance—he 
comes before his audicnce and does his best ; conse- 
quently he has never taken a backward step. At 
different periods he has been assailed by frosty 
criticisms ; but these have always melted into 
enthusiastic praises. 

At the commencement of 1851, Reinecke went to 
Paris, where he appeared as a piano player with im- 
mense success. Berlioz’s concerts were at that time 
“all the rage,” and Reinecke played in them often. 
The Parisians were captivated by his simple, unaf- 
fected style ; he could touch their hearts with a sim- 
ple Mozart melody, and affect them more than the 
most accomplished technician could, with his “tricks 
and fancies.” It has been accorded by the most em- 
inent critics, that there is no living pianist who can 
render Mozart’s music in a more perfect manner than 
Reinecke. To hear him play the simple “Larghetto” 
from the D-major Concerto, by Mozart, is a pleasuru 
never to be forgotten ; it leaves a deep and lasting 
impression on the mind ; technique is all lost in ex- 
pression. , 

Reinecke, unlike most of the virtuosi of the present a 
day, can play something besides his own composi-.’ ’ 
tions ; in fact, he confines himself chiefly to the works , P 7 
of the old masters, in whom he delights. In Paris, " 
his greatest successes were achieved in his delicious 
rendering of Mozart and the other great masters. A 
few compositions were published by several of the 


most celebrated music firms in Paris, and several 
months were very happily spent, by the then quite 
famous young artist, in the society of the great art 
circles of the metropolis. 
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He retraced his steps to the “ Vaterland,” at the re- 
quest of Ferdinand Hiller, who offered him a_posi- 
tion ‘as teacher in the “Rheinische Musikschule,” 
where he worked until the year 1854. In 1852 Rein- 
ecke was married toa lady from Holstein, with whom 
he lived very happily seven years. From Cologne, 
where the music school was, Reinecke made many 
“Kunstunsfliige” along the Rhine border. Although 
a teacher in a music school where his duties were 
many, he found time to visit Diisseldorf,—where he 
had a very pleasant interview with Robert Schumann, 
—Bonn, Crefield, Barmen, Frankfort and Bremen, 
in each city giving one or more concerts with well- 
paying success. In Cologne Reinecke won a prize 
oflered for composition, with his well known song : 
‘Sie war die Schinste von Allen.” Also later still 
another prize for the much sung song for ‘Minner- 
chor :” ‘Nun brechen aller Endon.” Many choice 
compositions date from his sojourn in Cologne, also 
one of the brightest and pleasantest eras of his life. 
From here he was married, and in the society of that 
eminent artist, Ferdinand Hiller, time wore pleas- 
antly away. During the year 1854, Reinecke was 
called to Barmen, to assume the position of Music- 
director. Here he composed many of his best works. 
In Barmen there was a small, but very select musical 
circle, and the talent of Reinecke received new impe- 
tus with each fresh composition. The overture to 
“Dame Kobold” was composed and brought out 
here, and was greeted with great enthusiasm by the 
public and his many friends. This favorite work has 
since had hundreds of performances from St. Peters- 
burg to New York, and is a standard work in the 
repertoire of the Gewandhans concerts. The operetta, 
“Der vierjahrige Posten,” also produced in Barmen, 
for the first time, was received with great favor; it 
has been performed throughout Germany with the 
most genuine success. At this period appeared Va- 
riations on a theme of Bach’s, Op 53, of which many 
thousand copies have been sold already and the de- 
mand is still large ; the variations being worked up 
with great skill and ingenuity. The “Four-hand 
piano pieces,” Op. 54, a work almost invaluable to 
the repertoire of the teacher, also date from this pe- 
riod, together with many other works. Many concerts 
were given in Barmen, also in many other cities, in- 
cluding Leipzig, Bremen, Bonn and Diisseldorf. He 
seemed almost indefatigable, so constant were his 
labors. In every city he was recognized as a man 
of decided genius, with but few equals. His fame at 
this period assumed a more definite shape; his com- 
positions proved that he was not exclusively devoted 
to so one-sided an art as that of the pianist, but that 
‘his talent grasped a larger and higher field of action. 
While still a resident of Barmen, a journey to Italy 
was taken. This excursion was more in the light of 
a tourist than an artist. Naples, and all of the beau- 
tiful cities of sunny Italy, were visited with great en- 
joyment. While in Rome, Reinecke played often 
before a large circle of artists and connoisseurs. As a 
reminiscence of his sojourn in italy, he composed 
“ Bilder aus Siiden,” four charming morceaux, 
Op. 86. 

In the year 1859, Reinecke was called to Breslau, 
where he succeeded Mosewius. In the fall of that 
year he had the misfortune to lose his wife ; this event 
seemed to draw a cloud over his happiness in Bres- 
lau, and in the year 1860 he went to Leipzig, where 
he was offered the position of ““Capellmeister” of the 

.Gewandhaus concerts, and teacher of composition 
and “des kohern Clavierspiels” in the Conservatory. 
He‘accepted, and now for nearly twelve years he has 
held that high and honorable place. The successor 
of such men as Mendelssohn, Hiller, Gade and Rietz, 


he has esceptably and gracefully filled a position 
which few men can. The name aud fame of the 
Gewandhaus concerts have “gone out through all 
lands,” and the greatest musicians of the age have 
been at its head as Capellmeister ; is not the record 
of Carl Reinecke a bright one among them? He 
and his many friends can justly point with pride to 





the past twelve years of his life; we will not limit it 
to twelve years, as his whole life has been one noble 
and successful effort in behalf of music. It is since 
his appointment to the position of Capellmeister of 
the Gewandhaus, that his life has been more fruitful 
than ever for the musical world, and his reward more 
flattering and gratifying to himself and friends. In 
the Conservatory he now fills the place vacated by 
the death of that illustrious teacher, Moscheles, who 
without doubt accomplished a great work long before 
he died ; but whose eccentricities ought to have placed 
him on the “retired list” long before. We can but 
think, that with such an accomplished musician and 
gentleman at the head of the Leipzig Conservatory, 
it will regain all of its old glory. 

During tbe past few years Reinecke has added 
greatly to the musical literature of the world ; his 
opus number reaching 120,—embracing all forms: 
Symphony, Overture, Opera, Concerto, solos and 
Ballads, in each branch equally successful. His style 
is solid, substantial, classical; rich in melody and 
masterly treatment of harmonies. We think his works 
are destined to live, for they bear the stamp of a mas- 
ter, catering only to the pure and the true in Art. In 
one year from his acceptance of the directorship of 
the Gewandhaus, he married a celebrated concert 
singer,—Carlotta Scharnke—a lady of rare attain- 
ments. This wife also lived but seven years—seven 
bright and happy years for Reinecke. The news of 
her illness reached him while on a concert tour; hur- 
rying home with all speed, he reached her badside 
just as she breathed her last. To this day there lies 
on his desk a small vignette of his wife, and every 
dav it is decorated witha fresh green leaf, while in 
his “ Wohnzimmer’’ a larger picture is decked with a 
wreath of green leaves. During these last few years 
very many “‘Kunstreisen” have been taken, both to 
give and direct concerts, and his fame extends ‘over 
the length and breadth of the laud.” The cities of 
Berlin, Dresden, Vienna, Stuttgart, Cologne, Ham- 
burg and many others have each been visited many 
times with the greatest success. For three years past, 
every spring regularly, he has visited England, where 
he has been received with the highest honors they 
accord to any artist, his performances creating a 
furore at every concert, and his compositions being 
received with great favor by both press and public. 
Such men as Sir Wm. St. Bennett, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, Charles Hallé, and others, have vied with each 
other in their efforts to honor and entertain the cele- 
brated Leipzig Capellmeister. His orchestral works, 
given under his own direction, created a profound 
impression wherever performed. Now his works are 
studied and performed in England, with as much de- 
light as they are in his own “Vaterland.” Among 
his greatest works may be mentioned the Oratorio of 
“Belsazar ;’’ the grand five-act Opera “King Man- 
fred ;” the operetta, “Der vierjahrige Posten,” “Das 


Liederspiel, Kathleen and Charlie,” asymphony, two 
piano concertos, complete music to Schiller’s “Tell,” 
a violoncello concerto, two masses, overtures to 
“Dame Kobold,” ‘Aladdin’, and ‘“Friedensfeier ;” 
a Piano quintet ; a piano quartet, piano trio, Sonatas 
and numerous other works. The opera of “King 
Manfred” has had great success. The first nights of 
its performance in Leipzig, the theatre was crowded 
fall, and Reinecke received each night a regular ova- 
tion. The overture, ballet music, and the “ Vorspiel” 
to the last act are gems of rare beauty and finish. The 
text of the opera is extremely hard to set to music ; 
still it abounds in the ehoicest melodies, while the or- 
chestration is simply masterly throughout. This 
great work has been given with fine success at Wies- 
baden, while the overture, ballet music, and prelude 
to the last act have been performed in all the large 
cities of Europe and America. His “celebration of 
Peace,” festival overture, dedicated to the newly made 
emperor William I, created a profound sensation in 
all the musical circles of Germany. The emperor 
honored the composer with the “Order of the crown.” 
Aside from his original productions, he has arranged, 
reviewed and revised very many works. All of Bee- 
thoven’s symphonies and the Septet, he has arranged 
for two and four hands. The three symphonies, the 
piano quartet and the overture to “Manfred” by 





Schumann he has arranged for piano, also many 
works of Schubert, including the C-Major symphony. 
Many of Schumann’s songs he has arranged as very 
effective piano solos. The entire Breitkopf and Har- 
tel edition of Beethoven’s works have been revised 
by Reinecke, and to three of the concertos beautiful 
and effective candenzas added. A charming edition 
of Mozart’s Concertos has been edited by Reinecke, 
and several brilliant cadenzas written for them ; also 
one for the Weber concerto in E flat. All of Bach’s 
works for piano, published by Breitkopf and Hartel, 
have been revised and fingered by Reinecke. 

The clearest and most beautiful edition published, 
of the well known “ Le Clavecin bien tempéré is edited 
by Reinecke. The piano compositions of Handel 
are soon to follow. Thus it will be seen that the 
work performed by Reinecke, aside from his duties 
as teacher in the Conservatory, Capellmeister, and 
concert soloist, is simply prodigious. Every day a 
certain time is set apart for composition, and we are 
having constant evidence that his resources are far 
from decreasing. The work of composing and 
arranging goes steadily on, and it can be truly said 
that few musicians of the age have exerted such a 
great and good influence on music as Carl Reinecke. 
His list of arrangements is very long, embracing 
nearly all of the orchestral works of the 
masters, placing them within the reach of all 
piano-players. 

In Leipzig Reinecke is beloved bya large and 
musically-inclined community; still the “river of 
life’? does not run altogether smoothly with him. 
Like all other great artists he has to stand up against 
the cabals and jealousies of a few pigmies, who 
think they can stem the tide of popularity, by setting 
their faces against the production of new works, or 
drown the applause by their feeble attempts at 
criticism. But neither cabals nor jealousies can 
tarnish the brilliant record that Carl Reinecke has 
worked out for himself. The honors conferred on . 
him are numerous: from the Emperor William of 
Germany, he has received the ‘ Order of the 
Crown”; from the Duke of Sachsen-Meiningen, 
the “ Hause-order”; from the Prince of Schwarz- 
burg, ‘Cross of Honor”; from the Grand Duke 
of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, and the Duke of Sachsen 
Coburg-Gotha each the ‘‘ Hause-order ” and a medal 
for Art and Science. The Emperor of Austria, the 
King of Wiittemberg, the Empress Augusta of 
Germany and the King of Hannover have each 
presented him with a gold medal for eminence in Art 
and Science. In the following societies Reinecke is 
honorary member: “ des hollandischen Gesellschaft 
zur Beforderung der Zonkunst,” “ Des Vereins zur 
Beforderung der Musik in BOhmen,” ‘‘des Mozarteum 
in Salzburg.” Also the singing societies of 
Cologne,—the “Arion” of Bielefeld, ‘Arion ” and 
“Paulus” of Leipzig, ‘“ Singerbund” of Breslau, 
the “Sianger-Verein” of Konigsberg and the 
“ Liedertafel ”’? of Basel. Robert Schumann, Ferdi- 
nand Hiller, E. F. Richter, Franz Lachner, Max 
Bruck, Deprosse, Kohler and many other of the most 
eminent musicians of Europe have dedicated some of 
their most important works to Reinecke, who may 
well be proud and happy to receive the homage of 
royalty, the admiration of the public and the love 
and esteem of his brother artists —Words are inade- 
quate to convey a fitting tribute to the character of 
this estimable gentleman. Should you look into his 
study early in the day, you would find him at his 
desk, busy with some new composition, while on each 
knee would be sitting one of his ‘little ones,’’ with 
with their arms locked around their father’s neck. 
Should you visit him in the evening, you would find 
him engaged playing with his children, seven happy 
children, who are a source of great comfort and joy 
to their loving father. Over his household presides 
gracefully his sister-in-law. At his hospitable house 
can be met the greatest artists of the day, who, passing 
through Leipzig, call to pay their respects to 
Reinecke. His noble and aspiring nature makes 
him admired and honored, while an_ irresistible 
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charm and grace pervades his manners and “ draws 
all'men unto him.” Everybody that meets him 
admires him as much for his refinement and culture, 
as for his genius as a musician. His works bear the 
impress of his cultured mind ; full of elegance and 
purity, they stand as a monumental tribute to his 
genius and as an index to his noble character. 


Epwin J. Burier. 


Pwight’s Journal of Music. 
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j Bands, Martial and Civic. 
~~Brass bands have their uses and their excellencies. 
We have frequently had occasion to remark the beau- 
tiful harmony and richness and precision of some one 
of them. But one grows weary of their incessant 
loud appeal ; one hears so much of it, that the state 
of mind induced is anything but musical; it be- 
comes a part of the general din and rumble which 
one hears and heeds not, nerves permitting. Brass 
bands are splendid in the right time and quantity. 
But they should be kept to characteristic uses. No 
doubt they are good for military street parades ; they 
reach the ears of rank and file more readily in noisy 
streets. Their sound is military. Its suggestion is 
of stir and action, of war and triumph, of physical 
energy, of material mass in motion ; of soldiers on 
the march, or of political electioneering tramps and 
triumphs. It has-a natural affinity with the hoarse 
shouts of party ; and not indiscriminately there ; it is 
most in character with the more border-ruffian, bar- 
baric, filibustering, might-makes-right kind of politics, 
than with that which goes for peace, for freedom, and 
for civilization. It is a kind of sound too apt to ter- 
rify or stun the gentler instincts. We had rather 
leave it, for the most part, to the enemy, and culti- 
vate a gentler music. 

Brass bands, then, are essentially military bands. 
They mean war, brute force, threats, defiance. Not 
that they may not be employed to better ends some- 
times. But we are speaking of this universal over- 
doing of the fashion. It is the military employment 
which creates and supports all our bands. When 
music for non-military purposes is wanted, as for a 
civic procession, a serenade, a concert on the Com 
mon, the same bands are called upon. All the in- 
struments are brass, all made for war; or if subdued 
to smoothness by the use of valves, a lu Sax, it is 
with an awkward grace, a quality of tone resulting 
which is ambiguous, emasculated, at once loud and 
characterless. Yet the temptation is quite natural to 
a skilful player to try other music than plain marches, 
to imitate the orchestra, the opera singers, and make 
mere brass astonish you by showing itself so marvel 
lously at home outside of its own element. And we 
have often had to compliment the brass bands on the 
degree of expression with which they have contrived 
to render music thus appropriated. Still it ceases 
not to be true that, compared with orchestras, or 
bands not altogether brass, such renderings are and 
must be inexpressive. 

Why can we not then, (to repeat what we have 
often urged,) why can we not have organized a civic 
or non-military band, expressly and primarily adapted 
to these gentler purposes, of music for the people in 
in the summer evenings, and of inspiring accompani- 
ment to civic festivals, processions, anniversaries, 
where the end is to humanize, refine and elevate ? 
Give us at least one large band, composed as bands 


were wont to be before this fillibustering age of brass, 
with plenty of reeds, clarionets, bassoons, &c., with 
the mellow and all blending French horns ; not with- 
out necessary brass—trumpets that are trumpets, and 
not sophisticated into vain resemblance of less fiery 
natures—with the old forest bugle, so long banished, 

., &e. ;—a band numerous enough to tell as widely 
as our bands of brass. Give us this, O City Fathers, 
if you would realize the full intention of the good 
resolution which has prompted public music on the 














Common. Is it not practicable? Would it cost 
too much? Consider the value of innocent amuse- 
ments for the people, and that all sueh outlay is for 
constructive and not destructive ends. Consider 
particularly the refining, harmonizing, law-and-order- 
inspiring influences of music. Then eonsider how 
many thousands of dollars worth of patriotic gun- 
powder, sach as you blaze away in senseless fire- 
works in a single hour, some Fourth of July night, 
would give good music every pleasant evening 
through tbe summer to the crowds that_would seek 
fresh air and comfort on our Common. | 





Modesty in Musicians. 

Of “native compositions” and “composers,” in one 
sense, we have no lack. The country swarms with 
enterprising fellows who can put together notes and 
make up little pieces, that will sell. Inquire at the 
mills where all this grist is ground, inquire of the 
publishers who snow “sheet music” over all the land, 
as fast as it melts away, and they will tell you that 
the native crop is quite a vast affair, and pays the 
better as it is the more ephemeral. But these people 
would not be considered as composers in any other 
country; and why should they here? To have made 
or arranged psalm-tunes ; to have drummed out a 
pretty waltz or polka in one’s own way, (which is 
only a feeble following of Strauss’s or Labitsky’s) 
while yet under the tingling influence of some Jul- 
lien or Thomas orchestra; to have tortured airs from 
Norma into a flashy set of finger variations for the 
piano, according to some hacknied Thalberg or De 
Meyer formula ; least of all, to have clothed some 
common-place feeling in a sentimental, namby-pamby 
little song, (which may have no fault but that it is like 
a thousand others, and that there was no sort of need 
for its existence }—such songs, for instanee, as senti- 
mental young men sing about their old arm chairs, or 
dedicate to their mothers, with a portrait of the author 
on the title page, perusing, with sad or sparkling 
face, a letter from the dear old lady :—these things, 
we apprehend, and far better things than these, do not 
in any artistic sense, entitle a person to the name of 
composer. 

That amid all this superficial productivity there has 
been much that is good and useful, educationally, in 
the way of furnishing “milk for babes” in music, we 
have no disposition to deny. Moreover we can well 
imagine, and indeed we know, that among so many 
young Americans as have devoted themselves of late 
years to music, there is now and then produced a 
clever song, or four-part glee, or anthem, or some- 
thing like a nolturuo or “Song without Words” for 
the piano. Mendelssohn wrote little pieces too ; but 
whether any of their little pieces are likely to survive 
and become classical like his,—the treasured lyrics of 
the land and of the age,—is certainly a question that 
can hardly yet be settled in the affirmative. Credita- 
ble efforts, too, in higher forms and more elaborate, 
might be named with praise. 

But “taking them for all in all,” has there heen 
aught among them yet to “give the world assurance 
of a Man” in music? Can we point to an instanee 
of unquestionable musical genius of the creative kind? 
to any name that bids fair to be classed with the great 
names of the composers? Who can point us to one 
American composition, great or «mall, with much as- 
surance that it is destined to become classical and to 
be treasured in the world’s musical repertory? Grant- 
ing that creditable works have been produced, some- 
times ia difficult and lofty forms, yet which of them is 
or is likely to be held of much account, say in the 
musical countries of Europe, supposing the work to 
stand simply on its own merits and not claim hospi- 
table regard as the firstling of a beginner from a new 
country on the map of music? Which of them can 
the world not perfectly well afford to do without, and 
feel that, even on the score of novelty, its programmes 
do not need it? Of course the question is not put to 
Yankee Doodle patriotism ;—that will answer glibly 
enough and place you a Jabal Smith, a Handel Cory- 
don Stebbins or some other heaven-scaling native 
Titan alongside of every Mozart and Beethoven that 
the old world boasts. Indeed the very man has had 
us by the batton. who (live Yankee that he was) has 
‘‘ mastered all of Handel’s methods,” and with his own 
hand has scored original oratorios as many and as 
grand as Handel’s! 

We are beginning to have our music makers and 
our music interpreters, who woo Music as an Art; 
with what depth of passion, or what genuine fire of 
genius, time alone can fully show. It is only when 





individuals of either class assume the attitude of 
musical Shakspeares, or of musical Siddonses and 
Garricks, that we find it so hard to suppress the 
smile of incredulity, even if a certain sort of sym- 
pathetic sense of what is due to our dear country’s 
modesty does not cry out “ For shame! ” 

There are two ways of regarding the achievements 
of our countrymen in the field musical. One is the 
boastful, shallow patriotic, “ manifest destiny,” all- 
the-world annexing, Yankee Doodle way, which 
keeps proclaiming our’s the greatest ccuntry in the 
world ; believes that Americans can do everything 
that any other people have done, only a great deal 
better; that the whole world—of Art, as of all other 
spheres—is our inheritance, and that we are the most 
capable of entering and occupying it, as we are the 
most capable of governing ourselves, brow-beating 
our neighbors, bullying the world, &. This boast- 
ful, bloated, vulgar parody of the American idea is 
not confined to politics ; its contagion operates even 
in the peaceful sphere of Art and Music. It mistakes 
enterprise for genius ; the large scale on which things 
are attempted. for sublimity ; familiarity with means, 
tools, mechanisms and forms, for Art ; new combina- 
tions, for original ideas; and, in a word, bold ‘‘ go- 
ahead itativeness ” for inspiration armed with divine 
right to conquer and to charm the world. 

The other way is more modest and reasonabk. 
It leaves the patriotic rant to filibustering dema- 
gogues, and looks at music musically and not as one 
more peacock’s feather in the tail of strutting 
patriotism. It is not ashamed to see ourselves just 
where we are in music, a nation of beginners, who 
have had heretofore but little time for Art, and who 
are not sprung from a particularly musical race. 
And it allows us to take just pride and pleasure 
in considering how much these few last years have 
done to develop in our people an appreciation of the 
musical Art and artists of the old world, as well as 
to tempt forth native efforts, in many cases quite 
successful, to acquire the art of writing and interpret 
ing (with voice or fingers) musical works in many of 
the higher forms. 





Miss ANNA MEALIG writes us that she has finally decided to 
return to America in the latter part of November, and will 
play in a Harvard Symphony Concert in December. 


(> The absence of all notice of the Concerts of this week 
is due to a few days’ illness of the Editor. 





A Few Notes From Bonn. 
Bonn, Aucust 25, 1871. 

The excitement and harmony evoked by the Beet- 
hoven Centennial is over, and the artistic tribute ta the 
memory of the sublime genius of Germany’s greatest 
modern composer, is but a recollection of the past. 
With the agreeable sensations that it called forth have 
also passed away the unpleasant ones—the recollec- 
tion of the intense heat which made Bonn so uncom- 
fortable ; of the extortions of landlords and lodging- 
house keepers who sent everybody home pennyless, 
heaping execrations on the very name of the inhos- 
pitable town; of the petty jealousies that became 
apparent to any one who conversed with the many 
musicians present. All these are over: and may we 
all live to write and read about the next centennial 
anniversary! If it prove, after all, as good as this 
one, it will be worth attending even if we are a hun- 
dred, and I won’t say how many odd, years old. 

There were one or two musical characters of Bos- 
ton at the Bonn festival, and, assuming that they have 
forwarded to Dwight’s Journal critical notices of the 
performances, it is only worth my while to jot down 
a few random notes. The programmes—four in 
number, performed on as many separate days—in- 
cluded probably the best of Beethoven’s works and 
no better school could have been offered to the 


young—no greater pleasure to the experienced musi- Petes 
cian—than to have enjoyed the rare treat presented [*.- 
in the performance of the works selected. ‘The Mass rb 

in D is a composition which one very seldom has an ‘4%. 
opportunity of hearing ; and as this was the first time a 


that I had enjoyed this privilege it is impossible fore, 
me to make comparisons. The English musiciana, 
claimed that the Mass was comparatively familiar ” 
with the music-lovers of London, but the Germans 
freely confessed that it had not often been heard 
by them. The performance seemed to me to be 
superlatively fine. The chorus was certainly effective, 
thongh not particularly well balanced, for it need- 
ed a heavier substratum of basses, and in the altos 
I missed the clear, cutting quality in which this voice 
in America so generally excels; bat the tenors were 
magnificent and the sopranos absolutely beyond all 
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praise. Everybody in the chorus seemed to sing. 
There was very little of that leaning on your next 
neighbor, which is 80 common in American choruses, 
and the result was that a comparatively small body 
of singers made a greater effect than would have heen 
supposed possible from their numbers. It was_posi- 
tively glorious to observe how promptly and vigor- 
ously the sopranos took up their parts, und how 
readily all the voices marched into the fugue move- 
ments without fear or hesitation. 

The soloists were also admirable. Madame Alvs- 
leven, the soprano, who came from Dresden, where 
she is the leading prima donna, has a full, high voice 
trained in a good school. Madame Joachim, the con- 
tralto, and the wife of the violinist, sings like an art- 
ist, though why she should attempt the “Ah! per- 
fido” transposed to a lower key, it is difficult to say. 
She also sang—at the matinée —“Kennst da das 
Land” and another song, while her part in the Mass 
was admirably rendered throughout. Herr Vogl, the 
tenor, is a modest singer, but of decided ability and 
skill, and with a voice not briiliant but always agree- 
able. Herr Schultze the basso from Hamburg, be- 
longs to the accepted type of German bassos, being 
tall, slim, bearded, and spectacled, and having some 
very deep notes, which he cherishes with fondest 
care. 

The orchestra was led by Ferdinand Hiller, sup- 
plemented at times by Wasielewski, a locai conductor 
and the musical professor of Bonn. Hiller is a short, 
portly gentleman, with hair and whiskers of whitish 
grey. His mode of conducting is rather peculiar, 
but not affected, his earnestness proving that his 
whole soul is in what he does. He has the music 
stand placed to the left and is so familiar with the 
score that often he does not look at it for several 
pages; and in such cases he turns to the orchestra 
and beats the time with beth of his hands and arms. 
The members of the orchestra appear to have un- 
bounded confidence in him, and his popularity with 
German audiences is also very great. I should hardly 
call him a man of genius, but of his masterly ability 
a3 a composer as well as a conductor there can be no 
doubt. 

The audience was in some respects quite a study. 
The ladies all attended in full dress, though this rule 
was not generally observed by the gentlemen. Dur- 
ing the music the strictest attention was paid to every 
note, and after each piece there was a generous burst 
of friendly applause, which in the case of Joachim’s 
violin-solo amounted to absolute enthusiasm. During 
the half honrs’ intermission, the concert hall present- 
eda most social appearance, for everybody seemed 
to know everybody else, and visits were exchanged, 
while the conductors themselves—those august mon- 
archs of the scene—deigned to come down into the 
body of the house, and mingle with ordinary mortals. 
Tt was like the descent of a pair of Joves. Many 
persons went into the garden adjoining the hall, and 
partook of refreshments ; but all under any circum- 
stances were ready for the next piece of music, and a 
few taps from the baton of the conductor were effec- 
tual in securing speedy silence. 

During the festival I saw quite a number of men 
who are of world-wide reputation in musical circles. 
Sterndale Bennett, the English composer,with a busi- 
ness-like aspect ; Niels Gade, of Copenhagen, with a 
picturesque leonine head which would make Jan ex- 
cellent bust ; Carl Reinecke of Leipsic with rather 

: g Hibernian than a Teutonic cast of features ; and 
-*Vieuxtemps with his cheerful, pleasant cordiality of 
}**‘demeanor, were all there. Raff, whose endless sym- 
phony prodaced at New York a few seasons ago the 


most somniferous effect ; Brahms, a composer by no 
means unknown in America; Max Brach,who is well 
spoken of here; Randegger,tre successful song writer, 
and Barnly, the versatile English composer,were also 
among the audience at this Beethoven Festival. 
Whatever differences of opinion they may have had 
on other points, they agreed in a favorable verdict as 
to the rendering of the Mass. 





The German press was fairly represented at the 
Festival ; and of the English critics, Davison of the 
Times, Gruneisen of the Atheneum, Lincoln of the 
News and Barrett of the Telegraph were present. The 
New York Evening Post had a representative. 

It does not appear that any of the Austrian or 
South German musicians were at the Festival, while 
Wagner, Liszt, Bulow, Rubinstein, Clara Schumann, 
who are all great musicians, and Germans too, were 
conspicuous by their absence. It is said that Liszt 
was invited but sent no reply to the invitation. There 
is a feeling among amateurs here that he ought to 
have been asked to conduct at least one day’s perfor- 
mance, and thus the whole affair would have been 


less local and would have certainly attracted larger 
crowds ; though it is certain that no more could have 
gained access to the hall, which was filled to repletion 
at every performance. 

Altogether the Beethoven Festival, though not en- 
listing the sympathies of the Germans to the extent 
that was expected, and not being in any proper sense 
a national demonstration, was a notable and enjoya- 
ble musical triumph,and it may be doubted whether a 
more satisfactory rendering of the principal selections 
has ever been given before or will ever be given again. 
Those therefore who were present, may well congrat- 
ulate themselves on the fact. TROVATOR. 





Tae Vienna Lavy Orcnestra, imported by 
Mr. Pullman, gave concerts every evening last week 
in New York. Of the opening one Mr. Bowman 
writes in the Sun: 


We hardly know how to adjust the critical lens to so level 
a constellation of bright stars as this. It seems ungracious to 
judge so fair a body of pretty women by the exacting rules 
that would be applied to an orchestra of men. As they 
grouped themselves on the stage in their snowy white dresses, 
each with a white flower in her hair, they formed as graceful 
and sweet a picture as the eye could wish to rest upon. But 
they did not come to be judged by their picturesque effects, 
but by their artistic attainments; and concerning these the 
fairest way both to them and to the public is to state the 
literal facts. The orchestra turns out to be only half an 
orchestra. It lacks some of the most important element, 
There are neither horns, trumpets, trombones, clarionets: 
oboes, nor bassoons, and yet all of these are indispensable 
instruments. It was hardly to be expected that women could 
master the brass instruments, but the reeds need not have 
presented insuperable difficulties. 

Then the orchestra had no foundation There was but one 
double bass, and both that and the violoncellos were of 
reduced size, and consequently lacked power. The deficiency 
was very inadequately supplied by a piano and cabinet organ, 
both of which instrumerts are out of place in an orchestra. 

It was not in the nature of things that a band so consti- 
tuted should play satisfactorily, even if the instruments were 
skilfully handled, which in this instance was not the case. 
Among the twenty youag ladies there certainly were few if any 
who would be thought competent to fill a place in any 
orchestra having a high standard. Their tone was thin, they 
stumbled at the hard passages, their time was not good, and 
in fact, they played like scholars and not at all like artists. 
Between the first and third parts of the programme the young 
ladies changed their costumes, a bit of harlequinade for which 
there was not the least occasion, especially as they 
renounced very pretty white dresses for their very ngly 
green and purple ones. 

There is this to be said for the orchestral performers— 
they played quite as well as any one could reasonably have 
expected. The violin and violoncello are instruments of the 
highest difficulty, requiring longer years of constant discipline 
from those who would master them, and nothing short of a 
miracle could produce ap orchestra of girls under twenty who 
could play these instruments well. 

Besides the orchestral performers there were two soloists. 
Mr. Miiller and Miss Anna Elzer. The latter was announced 
as a soprano of twelve years of age. Her voice was a contralto, 
and she seemed some years older. Certainly, if she is but 
twelve, she is the most wonderful child we have ever had in 
our concert rooms. Her style is as mature and her voice as 
rich and mellow as those of a woman. She sings with admir- 
able precision and e tion, and her phrasing was something 
wonderful. We are not at all partial to infant musical pheno- 
mena, but this young lady is entitled to the highest praise 
upon her own merits, judged not as a child, but as an artist. 
The effect of youth, however, hardly needs to be sustained by 
the affectation of running off the stage. That piece of by-play 
suggests training rather than artlessness. Mr. Miiller has a 
noble baritone voice, larger and fuller than one often hears at 
Steinway’s, or indeed at any other hall. He does not 
use it however, to the best advantage by reason of con- 
spicuous faults of method. 
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DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC, 
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Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Ah! Do I love Thee. 4. Ftog. 
A. Blumenstengel 30 
First-rate, if properly sung. 
2. Eb tog. 
J. Perry. 30 


Well-known comic duet. Very amusing. 
The Heart’s Offering. 3. Ftof. W.A. Smith. 30 
A fine sacred song with Chorus ad libitium. 
Lillie Bray. Song and Chorus. 2. F tof. 
W. A. Smith. 30 
Ruby Spray. Song and Chorus. 3. Ab toe. 
M. Loesch. 30 
Two ballads in popular style, both pretty, and 
either may have a ‘‘good run.” 
Ten Vocal Duetts. 
No. 4. The Day is slowly ending. 
Tag geht nun zu ende.) 3. D tof. 
No.5. The Free Open Air. (Hinaus ins 
Freie.) 3. Ftog. 
No.6. May Song. (Mailied.) 3. A tog. 
It would be difficult to find a better collection of 
easy duets than the above ‘‘Ten Vocal Duets.” The 
mnsic is condensed so that the expense is much di- 
minished, and one may easily afford to place the 
whole upon the piano, thus affording charming 
material for “‘sings.”’ 


Full of fire and passion. 
Dost thou love me, Sister Ruth ? 


Franz Abt. 30 
(Der 


Instrumental. 


The Emerald Pool. 2. F. 
J. M. Turner. 30 


Who can make a Nocturne if not Mr. Turner ? 

At any rate this is unusually easy, and good for 
beginners. 

L’Irresistable. 


Nocturne. 


5. Ab. 
F. E. Bache. 75 
Played with spirit is sare to bring applause. 
Charivari Quadrille. 3. Ch. Fredhe. 40 
A mixture of opera and other airs, well combined. 
An entertaining piece. 
Golden Echoes. Easy Pieces. 
. 12. Maggie’s Secret. Waltz. 
. 13. Away, away. Masaniello. 
.14. The Starry Night. 3. Eo. 
. 15. Joy, joy! Freelom today! 3. Ed. 
.16. Robin Adain. Var. and Waltz. 2. C. 
.17. Beautiful Blue Danube Waltz. 2. D. 
. 18. Moet and Chanden Waltz. 2. C, 
No. 19. Whippoorwill Waltz. 2. Ed. 
Foamy Wave Waltz. 2. C. J. M. Turner, 30 
Good instructive piece, with a ‘‘glissando,” and one 
or two runs in octaves. 
Salvia. Valse Brilliant. 
4. ©, Leybach. 60 
Very neat and brilliant. Easier than most of Ley- 
bach’s piecies recently noticed. 
Magic Bells. (Zaubergléckchen.) 4. G. 
A. Jungman. 50 
Many composers have of late rung the changes of 
the chimes, but this is a new set of bells, and rung 
never before. In Jungman’s ch teristic graceful 
style. 


Galop Bravoura. 


E. Mack. 30 
9.. -®. 
2. G. 


(CEuvres Celebres.) 





Books. 
Emerson’s Sincinc Scuoor. L. O. Emerson. 7 


$7.50 per dozen. - 


This excellent and practical work may well givea 
new impetus to singing-school teaching in this coun- 
try. We have, by no means, reached an epoch in 
which we can dispense with such schools and here is 
an abundance of useful material, ready for the hands 
of any teacher. 


ABBREVIATIONS.---Degrees of difficulty are marked from 1 to 
7. The key is marked with a capital letter, as C,B flat, &c., 
a small Roman letter marks the highest note, if on the staff, 
an ttalic letter the highest note, if above the staff. 


Music ny Mar.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
two cents for every four ounces, or fraction thereof, (about 
one cent for an ordinary piece of music). Persons at ® 
distance will find the conveyance a saving of time apd 
expense in obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at 
double these rates. 




















